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Burma's Domestic Recovery 


“From stability to the welfare state” is Bur- 
ma’s current slogan. Having surmounted the 
worst perils of the 1948-49 insurrections, the 
nation is justifiably hopeful. National income, 
on a 1938-39 index of 100, rose from 61 in 
1949-50 to an estimated 81 in 1952-53, pri- 
marily through increased rice production 
made possible by better rural security. Com- 
prehensive economic development plans have 
been adopted. Moral and human reconstruc- 
tion of the war-torn society is receiving vital 
impetus. The government has taken the initia- 
tive and is advancing confidently. 

Political as well as military factors con- 
tributed to the failure of the Communist and 
Karen uprisings. Neither group was able to 
mobilize major public backing. While the 
Karens won localized ethnic support, the Com- 
munists could demonstrate no reconstruction 
or reform program more popular than that 
already initiated by the Anti-Fascist Peoples’ 
Freedom League government headed by U Nu. 

After surviving the first shock attacks, the 
Burma army and civil administration im- 
proved in strength, leadership and efficiency. 
When the army’s successes permitted national 
elections in 233 out of 250 constituencies, car- 
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ried out late during 1951, the dominantly 
Socialist AFPFL was returned to an 80 per- 
cent parliamentary majority. The re-elected 
government then moved aggressively to reduce 
rebel concentrations. Although insurgents 
today control some rural areas and harass 
transport lines, sharply increased defense ex- 
penditures since 1951 have built an army 
capable in 1953 of simultaneously conducting 
operations against Chinese Nationalist ele- 
ments in east central Burma and continuing 
action against insurgents. From this more 
secure position the U Nu government has 
turned to its program for developing Burma. 

Having broken Burma’s link with the Com- 
monwealth in 1947, the AFPFL had adopted 
a definite, although gradual, policy of na- 
tionalizing foreign-held concerns. A state In- 
land Water Transport Board replaced the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, on compensa- 
tion determined by a court. Major British teak 
leases and sawmills were taken over,. with 
compensation scheduled partly in timber. In 
complex industries presenting major problems 
of rehabilitation, management and marketing, 
a “joint venture” policy was adopted. Through 
mutual agreement Burma bought 50 percent 
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control of the Burma Corporation 
(Bawdwin lead, tin and silver mines). 
Negotiations are now under way for 
acquisition of similar interest in the 
important Burma Oil Company and 
the Burma Cement Company. 

A virtual government monopoly of 
rice exports was established and be- 
came a major instrument of economic 
policy. The State Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board, maintaining a fixed 
price to the farmer of Kyats 124 (a 
Kyat is approximately 21 U.S. cents) 
per ton of rice paddy, benefited by 
average export returns rising from 
K.406 per ton of milled rice in 1946- 
47 to K.696 in 1951-52. By carry over 
from 1947-48, the SAMB kept rice 
exports above 1.1 million tons even 
during the worst insurrection years. 
While building financial ‘ reserves 
against future grain price-declines, 


the Board contributed 25 to 30 per- 


cent of Burma’s budget revenues in 
growing amounts. 

Planning for economic rehabilita- 
tion and expansion, inadequately 
started in 1947, gained expert mo- 
mentum in mid-1951 when British 
economists assisted Burma’s first na- 
tional income study. The findings of 
this study were immediately inter- 
preted in a broad economic and en- 
gineering survey by American firms 
under Economic Cooperation Ad- 
The  esti- 
mates, judged valid for broad trends, 


ministration financing. 


showed that Burma’s gross real prod- 
uct, having risen to 72 percent of the 
1938-39 level by 1947-48, had dropped 
to 61 percent by 1949-50 but recov- 
ered significantly to 70 percent in 
1950-51. A surprisingly high national 
savings capacity was revealed. In 


1938-39 only 72 percent of national 
product was spent in current con- 
sumption. Even in 1950-51 just over 
80 percent of the much smaller out- 
put was consumed. 


New Development Plans 
Emboldened by such factors, Bur- 


ma’s foreign advisers recommended 
the “ambitious but feasible” target 
of an 89 percent increase in national 
product by 1959-60. This would per- 
mit a 50 percent rise in per capita 
consumption over 1951, although still 
only 8 percent above the prewar aver- 
age. Requirements of net capital tor- 
mation to attain this goal were esti- 
mated at K.7.5 billion in eight years 
(approximately $1.6 billion), a for- 
midable contrast to net capital forma- 
tion of K.247 million in 1950-51. 

After intensive study this sobering 
challenge was accepted. In August 
1952 cabinet members announced de- 
velopment plans at a unique ten-day 
conference of civil servants, legisla- 
tors and AFPFL district workers, 
who were urged in a reverberating 
three-hour speech by Prime Minister 
U Nu to cooperate in enlisting popu- 
lar support for these goals. 

Since the insurrections Burma’s 
savings had exceeded investments, 
thereby raising domestic and foreign 
exchange balances while underem- 
ployment and underutilization of re- 
sources continued. Taking advantage 
of this situation, the government 
adopted deficit budgets after 1951, 
drawing on reserves to increase so- 
cial, productive and defense outlays. 
Together with private investment, 
these measures boosted net capital 
formation to K.499 million in 1951- 


52 and an estimated K.565 million 
in 1952-53. Expenditures were sig- 
nificantly increased on irrigation, 
railway rehabilitation, crop loans, in- 
land and coastal vessels, and port re- 
construction (in part aided by United 
States funds). Projects for coal ex- 
ploration, hydroelectric development, 
a paper and pulp mill, irrigation and 
agriculture have been made ready 
for implementation. Pilot small-scale 
industries are being developed with 
United Nations technical assistance. 
The great short-run obstacle to 
this program is Burma’s shortage of 
experienced entrepreneurial, manage- 
rial and technical personnel. There is 
also a serious dearth of agricultural 
experts, and the enrollment in agri- 
cultural studies is dangerously low. 
The low prestige of agriculture in 
Burma, the weak salary scale in the 
agriculture department, and poor in- 
centives in farming at fixed returns 
are among the causes of this situa- 
tion. Recent plans to expand exten 
sion services, if fully supported, may 
begin to correct this imbalance, al- 
though cultural attitudes can be ex- 
pected to retard such change. 
Engineering and science courses 
are popular and are being improved. 
The shortage of instructors severely 
handicaps the training of essential 
middle-level technicians—draftsmen, 
foremen, supervisors. Progress is bet- 
ter in training semiskilled workers, 
including rehabilitated ex-guerrillas. 
The government places strong em- 
phasis on social and cultural recon 
struction. Efforts were launched in 
1948 to train rural adult education 
organizers, translate and _ publish 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Spotlight Turns to Domestic Program 


President Eisenhower’s legislative 
program overshadows every other 
subject in Washington. It does not 
dominate the headlines; but it mo 
nopolizes the thoughts and actions of 
government officials at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The reason is 
that the fate of the Administration 
and the security of the Republican 
toe-hold on Congress hinge on its 
contents. 

With all the House of Representa 
tives and a third of the Senate up for 
re-election in 1954 it is small wonder 
that questions such as farm supports, 
Taft-Hartley Act amendments, tax 
reductions and social security exten 
sion loom larger to capital politicians 
than the European Defense Com 
munity, Trieste, Israel or Indochina. 
The legislators see the domestic is 
sues spelling life or death for them 
politically, while the international 
issues, for all their inherent dangers 
to the free world, have no deep grass 
roots angles. 

Thus the December 4-8 Bermuda 
meeting of the Big Three which set 


free-world strategy in the cold war 
had less actual interest for Congress 
men than the December 17-19 White 
House meeting which will set Re 
publican legislative strategy for 1954. 
Those three days at the White House, 
it is widely believed, will either spell 
a new-found community of interest 
between President Eisenhower and 
congressional GOP leaders or signal 
a party split that has been in the 
making since the 1952 convention. 
The job the President and Republi 
can leaders have in these White 
House talks is to come up with a spe 
cific program; to find a large enough 
common denominator in farm, labor, 
economic and social fields to win the 


support of the President, the Repub 
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lican leaders in Congress and a 
goodly number of Democrats. 

It seems obvious that any program 
which wins the President’s support 
will demand the fullest kind of Re- 
publican party discipline in Congress 
in order to be approved. How that 
will be arranged is the key question. 
It is no secret that the Republican 
position in Congress has noticeably 
deteriorated during the past year. 
Perhaps the greatest loss to party dis 
cipline and strength was the death of 
Senator Robert A. Taft. Also, slim 
Republican majorities in both houses 
have become slimmer since January 
1953. Failure to act this last session 
on major problems has resulted in a 
heavy accumulation of work. The 
Executive’s customary initial honey- 
moon period with Congress is over. 
And, finally and perhaps most im 
portant, the Democratic support on 
which the President could count in 
the past and may have to rely in the 
future is in danger of disappearing. 
The basic cause of this development 
is the partisan bitterness that has 
been stirred up by the Harry Dexter 
White case. 


Opposition of Democrats 

The attack of Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., on ex-Presi 
dent Truman’s loyalty, however indi 
rect and unpremeditated, has opened 
wounds that will be difficult to heal. 
The Democrats in Congress face a 
dilemma: they want to retaliate for 
such attacks on their former chief, 
yet they find themselves generally in 
basic agreement with what are un 
derstood to be President Eisenhower's 
own legislative views. Incidentally, 
it appears, the Democrats are more 
resentful of FBI Director J. Edgar 


Hoover’s actions on the witness stand 


than those of the patently partisan 
Attorney General. For while Mr. 
Hoover kept insisting that the FBI 
never expressed opinions in these 
cases or evaluated material, he freely 
expressed opinions and indulged in 
evaluations that seriously damaged 
Mr. Truman’s defense. 

It is because political rancors are 
at present running deep and full that 
the President stands to loose Demo- 
cratic support for whatever program 
he presents. This could even go so 
far as to bring defeat to his party in 
the midterm elections. The Repub- 
licans have the choice of running 
either on their own record or on the 
Reds-in-government issue. The Presi- 
dent wants it to be the first; his party 
colleagues seem more interested in 
making it the second. Republican 
spokesmen say quite openly that they 
expect the Reds-in-government issue 
is good for many years to come. 
Their position is something like that 
of the Democrats who for so long a 
time never tired of campaigning 
against Herbert Hoover and the 1929 
depression. 

There is some question whether it 
was wise or good politics for the 
President to spend his first year in 
office marking time, as it were, feel- 
ing his way, exploring problems, 
wooing Congress. It is a_ political 
axiom, which undoubtedly must have 
its exception, that the time for a new 
President to get his program ap- 
proved is in the honeymoon period, 
his first session with Congress. But 
it can well be argued that President 
Eisenhower, being a political novice, 
with a party which had had no ex- 
ecutive responsibility for nearly a 
generation, did well to spend his first 
year setting his sights. 
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Trieste ? 


T° most Italians the proper dispo- 
sition of Trieste is so obvious that 
the protracted negotiations precipitat- 
ed by the October 8 announcement 
of the United States and Britain that 
they would terminate their Allied 
Military Government in Trieste and 
relinquish the administration ot Zone 
A to Italy at the earliest practicable 
date have caused bewilderment and 
irritation, As long ago as March 1948 
the United States, Britain and France 
favored the return of the entire Free 
Territory of Trieste to the sovereign 
ty of Italy. Five and one-half years 
later, after supplying Communist 
Yugoslavia with new economic sin 
ews, the Anglo-American powers 
virtually withdrew trom the March 
1948 declaration and announced the 
prompt return of Zone A to Italy. 
And now this decision appears to be 
stalled by the threats of Marshal Tito 
to prevent by force the admission of 
Italian troops into Zone A, 


Basis of Italian Claims 


The Italian character of the city 
ot Trieste is unquestionable, Even 
Marshal Tito has been willing to 
acquiesce in giving the port to Italy 
if the rest of the Zone were left to 
Yugoslavia, But such a proposition 
evokes nothing but scorn from Rome, 
for in Zone A as a whole the Italians 
outnumber the Slavs four to one. 
The only connection of the city of 
Trieste with Italy, moreover, is the 
narrow corridor of Zone A which 
hugs the Adriatic Sea and carries the 
main line of the railroad from Ven 
ice. Any encroachments on the 86 
square miles of Zone A by Yugo- 
slavia would hem the port so tightly 


What Can Be 
Done About 


as to make its possession by Italy 


precarious, if not worthless, 


Instead of granting any part of 
Zone A to Yugeslavia the Italians 
feel that they have a clear and legiti- 
mate claim to Zone B, There the 
Slavs outnumber the Italians by just 
a tew thousand, and all the towns, 
such as Capodistria, Pirano, Umago 
and Cittanuova, have been peopled 
by Italians for hundreds of years. No 
part of the Free Territory of Trieste 
had ever been under Yugoslav soy 
ereignty before Marshal Tito drove 
the IX Slovene Corps and Fourth 
Army into Trieste at the end of April 
1945, whereas this area had been an 
integral part of Italy for more than 
20 years following the breakup of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, The sim- 
ple economy of Zone B, moreover, is 
of no consequence to Yugoslavia, for 
the wine, fruit, vegetables and fish 
of the Zone can be most easily ex 
changed for textiles and tools in the 
nearby city of Trieste. 


Trieste is bound to be an economic 
headache, since its original vitality 
was due to the unity of central Eu 
rope under the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the willingness of the 
Hapsburgs to subsidize its capital 
needs, While the Yugoslavs have 
often maintained that Trieste is not 
necessary to the economic life of 
Italy, since Venice amply serves its 
Adriatic trade, Italians are quick to 
point out that in the best year, 
1923, Trieste rail trafic with Yugo- 
slavia reached only 376,000 tons and 
that the average both before and 
since World War II has been less 
than 150,000 tons out of a total of 


2.5 million tons per year. Not only 


by Gerard J. Mangone 
Dr, Mangone, associate professor of political science at 
Swarthmore College, has visited Trieste many times and 
has made a special study of its problems with the aid of 
the Social Science Research Council. Here he analyzes 
the views of Italians about Trieste. 


does Yugoslavia now have the port 
of Rijeka (Fiume) to serve its trade, 
but it lacks the economic base to 
sustain the economy of Trieste. 


Trieste an Economic Headache 


Since 1948 there has been a fiscal! 
and customs union between Triest 
and Italy, and it is the Italian peopl 
who make up the deficits in the 
budget of Zone A, Not only has 
Rome made direct grants of some 
6 billion lire annually to the Allied 
Military Government, but a substan 
tial part of the tax receipts of Triest 
comes out of the price of products 
sold to Italian consumers, Although 
some Triestini have looked hopefully 
for an autonomous status geared to 
an uncertain central Kuropean trade 
the majority of them recognize that 
once the artificial spending of the 
Anglo-American troops comes to an 
end, Italy is the only country which 


can subsidize their economy. 


Much has been made of the op 
pressive treatment of Slovenes and 
Croatians under the Italian govern 
ment between the two world wars 
No less a person than former Premie: 
Alcide De Gasperi has admitted the 
cruelty of these persecutions, But i 
it reasonable, the Italians ask, to 
associate the republican government 
of Italy or men like De Gasperi, the 
late Count Storza, Gonella, Scelba o1 
Pella with Mussolini and his Fascist 
thugs? On the other hand, the Ital 
ians point out, during those 40 days 
in the spring of 1945 when Yugoslay 
partisans roamed the streets of ‘Tri 
este they murdered hundreds of Ita! 
ians whose torn bodies were late: 


(Continued on page 6) 
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by Stoyan Pribichevich 


Mr. Pribichevich, an American citizen of Serbian origin, 
is a former associate editor of Fortune and war corre- 
spondent of Time, and the author of a well-known book 
on southeastern Europe, World Without End (New York, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939). During the war he repre 
sented the entire United States press behind the German 
lines in Yugoslavia, and last summer returned from a 
three-year stay in that country, 


HE Anglo-American decision of 

October 8 about Trieste aroused 
in both Italy and Yugoslavia the pas 
sions it was supposed to calm, but 
the chiet harm it did was this: It 
weakened the anti-Soviet front in a 
vulnerable part of the world where 
Yugoslavia stands guard and where 
as shown by the Yugoslav military 
maneuvers last September, it can et 
tectively defend the approaches to 
Trieste. Judged by a speech of Pal 
miro Loghiatti, leader of the Italian 
Communist party, on October 9 
Moscow would like nothing bette: 
than to see a rift between Italy and 
NATO or between Yugoslavia and 
the West 


Feeling of Betrayal 
Ihe Balkans have 


called a “powder keg,” 


often been 
and rightly 
so, For throughout history the small 
nations of that area have furnished 
the keg, and the great powers, the 
powder, Western diplomats still have 
little understanding of the psycholo 
gy of the Balkan peoples. They do 
not grasp that the Yugoslavys, who 
tor centuries had shed their blood 
tor national existence and independ 
ence, often felt let down by the West, 
betrayed, as if they had been small 
change in the big accounts of the 
great powers. That is why the Serbs 
ot Belgrade, the first to rise in huge 
demonstrations against the decision 
of October 8, telt that national dig 
hity, not a mere prece of territory, 


was at stake 


In both world wars the Yugoslays 
were on the Allied side, selflessly 


hghting and dying in ghastly war 


tare: Serbia alone lost about 10 per 
cent of its population in the fist 
world war, and Yugoslavia, about 11 
percent in the second, In the 20th 
century Belgrade (meaning “White 
City”) was destroyed twice, each 
time to emerge again with superb 
vitality. And then, on October 8, the 
Yugoslavs had the impression that 
they had been treated by Washing 
ton and London as not so long be 
fore they had been treated by Mos 
cow. They could not understand why 
they should have been put on a lowe: 
moral plane than the tormer Axis 
power, Italy, especially as President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1919 had sug 
gested a frontier line favorable to 
Yugoslavia even after a war in which 
Italy had been an ally. They believed 
that the time for dictation to small 
nations had gone forever, and with it 
the technique of the fait accompl:, 
particularly against tested allies. 
What, then, to do with Allied 
occupied Zone A and Trieste city? 
Of the city’s approximately 280,000 
inhabitants, some 180,000 to 200,000 
are Italians; 60,000 are Slovenes (in 
the suburbs); and the remainder, 
Austrians, Czechs, Greeks and so on. 
The rural rest of Zone A contains 
20,000 Slovenes and 4,000 Italians. 
Italy’s claim is chiefly ethnic, but it 
is a big nation of 47 million, while 
Yugoslavia is a small nation of 17 
million. This disproportion, in the 
opinion of the Yugoslavs, does not 
put the Italian and Yugoslav ethnic 


claims on a par. 
Commercially, during the Italian 
domination of Trieste, Venice took 


away most of its trade. Under Aus 


a) 


tria-Hungary, however, Trieste acted 
as the Hamburg of all its vast cen 
tral European hiaterland, and today 
it is the only international Adriatic 
port directly connected with its hin- 


terland of Yugoslavia and Austria. 


Fear of New Invasion 


Not only does Yugoslavia remem 
ber the fate of its nationals under 
Italy before and during the war, but 
it has also been the traditional policy 
of modern Italy to invade the Balkans 
through Yugoslavia, Greece and Al- 
bania, not the other way around. 
And before that, for centuries Venice 
had dominated Yugoslav Dalmatia. 
Consequently the Yugoslavs, fight- 
ing an age-long war for biological 
existence, fear that Trieste in Italian 
hands without international control 
might become a strategic base for 
renewed Italian expansion in the fu- 
ture. As long as the last vestige of 
the Roman Empire complex remains 
in Italy, Yugoslavia will continue to 
worry about every single Slovene 


under Italian rule. 


The Trieste issue should be solved 
on its own merits between the direct 
ly interested parties, that is, not only 
Italy and Yugoslavia, but also Aus 
tria, which ruled Trieste between 
1382 and 1918 and whose participa- 
tion in the Trieste railroad trafhe in 


1952 amounted to 62 percent. 


At present the most reasonable 
solution would seem to be (a) to 
turn over the Slovenian-inhabited 
Zone A outside Trieste to Yugo- 
slavia; (b) to take account in even- 
tual frontier rectifications or autono- 
mies not only of the 4,000 Italians 
in Zone A and the 29,000 Italians (as 
against 35,000 Slovenes) in Zone B, 
but also of the 80,000 Slovenes across 
the border in Italy; (c) in any settle- 
ment about the city of Trieste itself 
to guarantee the national rights of 
the minorities and a free port for 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Mangone 
(Continued from page 4) 

found by the British in the pits of 
Basovizza. The emigration of some 
25,000 people from those areas occu- 
pied by Yugoslavia since 1945 is a 
fearful tribute to Communist polli- 
cies, and the steady stream of refu- 
gees from Istria and Zone B leaves 
little doubt as to the unhappiness 
under Belgrade’s rule. 

The Italian peace treaty of 1947 
awarded 2,868 square miles of terri- 
tory and roughly 180,000 Italians to 
Yugoslavia—exclusive of the Free 
Territory of Trieste. The Italians 
maintain, therefore, from a histori- 
cal, economic or ethnic point of view 
that they are at least entitled to 
Zone B. 

Apart from all these ‘considera- 
tions, however, the return of the 
whole Territory of Trieste to Italy 
arouses deep-seated passion among 
Italians. Six hundred thousand Ital- 
ians died in World War I on the 
eastern frontier to put Trieste and 


ee 


Amid the general confusion pro- 
voked by discussion of the alleged 
espionage activities of Harry Dexter 
White, the accusation that has been 
most persistently made is that White 
prepared the draft of the Morgen- 
thau plan, which contemplated the 
deindustrialization of Germany and 


its transformation into a_ pastoral 
state with a view to destroying the 
war sinews of a nation which three 
times in one generation had resorted 
to aggression in Europe. The impli- 
cation of this accusation is that 
White, as well as then Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
and others, notably the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Who Deindustrialized Germany ? 


Venezia Giulia under their flag. To- 
day Italians in Zone A and Italy 
proper have families and friends liv- 
ing in Zone B. Many of these Italians 
ceither fled or were evicted from their 
shops, their farms and their homes 
by the Tito regime. Any partition of 
the Territory seems to them both 
cruel and unjust. 

involved 
around Trieste is ridiculously small 


The amount of land 


for such an international problem, 
but any proposal for surrendering 
another acre or another Italian to 
Slav control is thunder in the ears 
of Italy. That the United States and 
Britain should yield to the illegiti- 
mate claims of a Communist dicta- 
tor, a renegade from Moscow, and a 
godless government goes beyond all 
Italian belief. It has been heart-rend- 
ing enough for Italians to hear of the 
fate of their countrymen in Istria, in 
cities like Pola and Fiume, and they 
feel that the whole Territory of Tri- 
este should be guaranteed to them by 
their western NATO allies. 


Pribichevich 


(Continued from page 5) 

Italy, Yugoslavia and Austria. In 
case of the internationalization of 
the city (a good many Italians would 
favor it), its governor should be elect- 
ed from among the resident Italian, 
Yugoslav and Austrian candidates in 
rotation, by the United Nations As- 
sembly, which is free from the ob- 
stacle of the veto. 

At the time of this writing, how- 
ever, the expected conference of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Yugoslavia has not vet been 
called. Recently stirred-up emotions 
do not make for a quick settlement 
with mutual goodwill. And the An- 
glo-American troops may have to stay 
in Zone A for still some time. 

In the long run Trieste must serve 
its entire Central European hinter- 
land, including Russian-free Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. But no solu- 
tion will prove stable as long as the 
historic sentiments of Italy and Yugo 
slavia do not change. 


| 
| 
| 
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supported the ideas of the Morgen- 
thau plan, were under the influence 
of Stalin’s ideas concerning the fu- 
ture of Germany. 

What does the historical record of 
that period, 1944 to 1945, reveal, as 
distinguished from 1953 reinterpre- 
tations of history? It reveals three 
points which might be usefully borne 
in mind today by sober American 
citizens. 

1. In the autumn of 1944, when 
White is reported to have prepared a 
draft of the Morgenthau plan, the 
war against two implacable enemies, 
Germany and Japan, was far from 
having been won. We were yet to 
experience the anxiety of the Battle 
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of the Bulge and the agony, vividly 
described by Henry L. Stimson and 
Winston Churchill, of wondering 
whether, even after the defeat of 
Germany, we would still have to ex- 
pend thousands of lives in an “island- 
hopping” war against Japan. The 
atomic bomb was not tested until 
nearly a year later, on July 17, 1945. 

Under these circumstances many 
patriotic Americans, not to speak of 
the peoples of Britain, France and 
other European countries menaced 
or conquered by the Germans, be- 
lieved that the Allies, upon achieving 
victory, should deprive Germany of 
its capacity to wage future wars by 


reducing, in some way or another, 
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the great industrial capacity which 
had made it the leading industrial 


nation on the European continent. 


Conant's 1944 Views 


This view was expressed in the 
United States by Republicans as well 
as Democrats—and was by no means 
limited, as some less-than-responsible 
publications have intimated in the 
wake of the White affair, to those 
who might legitimately share the in- 
dignation of world Jewry over the 
Nazis’ brutal treatment of the Jews. 
For example, on October 7, 1944, 
James B. Conant, then president of 
Harvard University and now High 
Commissioner for Germany by ap- 
pointment of the Republican Ad- 
ministration, in a major New York 
address said: “Defeated enemies se- 
cretly planning to once again give 
battle present an obvious danger. 
Surely this danger must be removed 
before we are warranted in facing 
the future with only that moderate 
degree of armament commensurate 
with the healthy life of a free people. 

. . Some maintain that to be suc 
cessful the disarmament of Germany 
and Japan will require a profound 
alteration of the industrial potenti- 


alities of these countries. Indeed, to 


my mind, there can be no escape 


from this conclusion. It is one of 


the inevitable consequences of the 


changes in warfare wrought by ad 


vances in science and technology. . . . 
Must we not arrange matters so as 
to prevent Germany and Japan from 
ever thinking of using military force? 
Must not this condition prevail for at 
least another 30 years? So it seems 
to me.” Nor did the desire to de- 
prive Germany of its striking power 
hinge at that time on a reasoned 
belief in the permanence of Russia’s 
friendship tor the West. 

In an article published on October 
6, 1944 under the title “Deindus- 
trialization of Germany—A Defeatist 
Policy,” the Foreign Policy Bulletin 
presented a contrary view: “Those 
who advocate the destruction of Ger 
man industry and the transformation 
of Germany into a purely agricul 
tural community apparently assume 
that wars start because certain na- 
tions have the wherewithal to wage 
war. . The German menace in 
1939 was not in the factories of Ger- 
many, but in the minds of Germans, 
who saw profit and prestige in mili- 
tarism and expansion, and in the in 
difference of the Western powers to 
the political implications of Nazism.” 
3ut this view, which by 1953 defini 
tions might be described as anti 
Communist, was then distinctly in a 
minority. 

2. Assuming, however, that the de- 
industrialization of Germany would 
have proved damaging to the United 


States, did it then represent a policy 
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of the Kremlin? Future congressional 
investigations may demonstrate that 
the Soviet government had been se- 
cretly plotting to transtorm Germany 
into a pastoral state. But the official 
statements of Stalin during World 
War II do not bear out this conclu- 
sion. The Soviet government de- 
manded the punishment of Nazi war 
criminals and reparations for Ger- 
man destruction of the Soviet econo- 
my but did not urge deindustrializa- 
tion. Until the Moscow conference of 
1947 the Kremlin used every method 
at its disposal to gain access to the 
Ruhr’s heavy industries for machin- 
ery and tools for the rehabilitation of 
its war-devastated areas, but in the 
face of growing opposition by the 
Western powers had to content itself 
with reparations from the predomi- 
nantly light-industry economy of its 
occupation zone in East Germany. 
And the U.S.S.R., like France, found 
that the dismantling of German fac- 
tories for reparations purposes was 
than had _ been 


far less valuable 


thought in time of war. 


Germany's Restoration 


> 


3. But, assuming that the Soviet 
government had plotted, in a man- 
ner as yet unrevealed, to have the 
United States deindustrialize Ger- 
many through the Morgenthau plan, 
was this plan actually carried out? 


The answer is visible for all to see 
in West Germany. Even shorn of the 
population and resources of East 
Germany, Bonn has succeeded in re- 
building its war-damaged industries 
to such an extent that eight years 
after a war which ended with their 
Ger- 


mans are once again regarded as the 


unconditional surrender, the 


leading industrial nation on the Con- 
tinent. Theodore H. White, in Fire 
in the Ashes, estimates that Ger- 
many’s gross national product has 
increased by 70 percent since 1948-49 


and that its industrial production 


is two-thirds higher than it was 
in 1936. This seemingly miraculous 
achievement is due, in part, to the 
tenacity, hard work and high techni- 
cal skills of the German people. But 
it is also due to the vast sums of 
money, estimated at close to $4 bil- 
lion (of which about §2 billion is not 
subject to repayment), that the Unit- 
ed States has given for the recon- 
struction of the German economy we 
had helped to damage or destroy 
during the war years. In 1944 Mr. 
Conant said: “I suppose no one who 
pays even lip service to the theory of 
disarming our enemies would pro- 
pose to lend money freely to Ger- 
many to rebuild the industrial plants 
now being reduced to ruin.” The rec- 
ord shows that the United States did 
not only lend money for this purpose 
—it also gave money freely. The 
drive to rebuild Germany was ac- 
celerated by the cold war, which has 
completely reversed our wartime de- 
sire to disarm the Germans. But the 
idea of deindustrialization of Ger- 
many had been stillborn and was 
abandoned after the Potsdam Con- 
ference of July 1945. 

Why, then, has an idea which had 
widespread support in both political 
parties, which was not publicly ad- 
vanced by Stalin, and which was 
never implemented, provoked such 
a furore nine years later? What pur- 
pose is being served today in repre- 
senting Germany as the potential 
victim of an economic transforma- 


tion that did not occur? Is this an 
attempt to justify the rearmament of 
the Germans? This is a tantalizing 
international mystery which awaits 
clarification by congressional investi- 
gation committees and by the courts. 
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Morse 
(Continued from page 2) 

manuals on useful and civic arts, and 
popularize democratic ideals. Al- 
though tuition-free school and uni- 
versity enrollments have multiplied 
beyond the availability of teachers, 
serious re-orientation efforts are un- 
der way to provide terminal- job-use- 
ful education for more students and 
to vitalize teaching methods. Preven- 
tive-public-health concepts are being 
applied in environmental sanitation, 
health education, malaria, tubercu- 
losis and venereal disease control. 
Low-cost housing has been built, and 
a national housing program organ- 
ized. In several of these areas, United 
Nations and American technicians 
have made valuable contributions. 


State encouragement of Buddhism 
has been dramatically instituted. U 
Nu, himself a staunch Buddhist, is 
transforming the example of his per- 
sonal worship into a dignified but 
dynamic Buddhist reformation. Sa- 
cred shrines and symbols have been 
restored. Under the direction of a 
state-supported Buddhist council, a 
World Peace Pagoda has been built 


in Rangoon, where facilities are be- 
ing completed for convening in 1954 
the Sixth Buddhist Synod, in a tradi- 
tion founded by the emperor Asoka 
in India 22 centuries ago. This world 
synod will inaugurate a new Pali 
Institute and will verify extant ver- 
sions of Buddhist scriptures, author- 
izing standard translations. Mean- 
while, village scripture classes are 
increasing public awareness of Bud- 
dhist principles. 

Burma thus strives toward unity 
and prosperity. Internal strife is not 
yet ended. The hard work of eco- 
nomic transformation has just be- 
gun. Danger exists that agriculture 
may be neglected in the eagerness to 
create a more balanced economy less 
critically dependent on foreign trade. 
Yet the progress thus far achieved is 
striking. Dynamic leadership for na- 
tional development is making itself 
felt. Selective hospitality to friendly 
foreign cooperation has been bene- 
ficial. Buddhist and moral renewal 
promise new foundations for internal 
peace. Burmese farmers are expand- 
ing their material support of the econ- 
omy. Although Burma’s ideal ends 
may not be reached, its prospects are 
outstanding in Asia today. 

(Mr. Morse, an associate of the Institute of 
Current World Affairs in India, 1946-49, 
served as education officer with the United 
States technical and economic assistance 
mission in Burma, January 1951 to April 
1953. During World War II he was with 


the United States Army in India, Burma 
and China.) 
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